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For the simple purpose of disposing of some 
ilies in type that UG were loath distribute and 
could not otherwise insert, under a pressure of 
matter, we have published a supplement of eight 
pages to the present number. A multitude of things 
wait room and leisure. 

“The paper system—No. II” will repay an at- 
tentive perusal. The portraits are admirably drawn 
—the style is as chaste and fascinating, as the sub- 
ject is interesting. 
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The paper system—No. II. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 

Sir—In the prosecution of this my honest un- 
dertaking, I shall endeavor, by the blessing of 
common sense, to keep clear of that theoretical 
jargon, by the aid of which the people of England 
and the United States, have been cheated into a 
belief in absurdities, which nothing but the most 
perplexing sophistries could,have screened from 
derision and abhorrence. ‘Those who cannot elicit 
new truths, may sometimes render old established 
ones doubtful; and thus it has often happened, 
that the precious lessions of long experience, as 
well asthe dictates of sound discretion, have yield. 
ed to systems of false reasoning, too obscure to 
enlighten, but so intricate as to baffle all attempts 
to demonstrate their absurdity. When a people 
are become thus hoodwinked, nothing is left, but a 
resort to plain matters of fact, and an appeal to 
their sufferings as the criterion of truth. My ob. 
ject is plainEnglish. I mean to demonstrate the 
evils of the present PAPER SYSTEM OF BANKING, by 
pointing out, in plain English, its pernicious effects 
on the various classes of the community, leaving 
it to such as wish the continuance of the delusion, 
to reason en the subject, and quote authorities, if 
they will. 

It may however be worth while to trace the pre- 
sent fashionable paper theories to their true source 
in England. It was once the fashion there for 
statesmen to reason first and act afterwards. In 
this case, however, they reversed the usual mode— 
they acted wrong first, and then resorted to reason- 
ing to bolster up their errors. Thus, when it was 
discovered that England was in debt, beyond her 
natural resources—and that it was necessary to an- 
ticipate the revenues of the nation a century at 
least to meet the exigencies of the present time 
—that in fact artificial means, and legerdemain 
must be resorted to, in order to prevent national 
bankruptcy—then it was that patriotism was sti- 
mulated by pensions, and talent tempted by re- 
wards to exert themselves. Then all the sophis- 
tries of reasoning were put in requisition, to prove 
that a debt, beyond the power of the nation to pay, 
Was a mational blessing—that spending every year 
double one’s income, was the certain mode of grow- 
ing rich;—and that devasing the currency, and de- 
preciating its value by emitting ten times as much 
Paper as there was silver and gold to, redeem it 
with, was opening a mine of wealth, inexhaustible, 
and everlasting. The good people of England be- 
haved as in duty bound—for they had the fear of 
Navotron before their eyes.—They feared for their 
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the habeas corpus—and they feared for their pro- 
perty, so admirably secured to them, by the laws 
and the taxes;——but above all they feared for their 
religion, so admirably sustained by the laws against 
dissenters, the tithes of the clergy, the immacu- 
late piety of my lord chancellor Eldon, and the 
pure morality of the famous bishop of Derry. It 
is true they had but little left of either liberty, pro- 
perty or religion—but still it was incumbent upon 
them to take the more care of the little left to 
preserve. And this I take to be the true reason 
why the good people of England make such a noise 
about these matters. ‘Their piety, patriotism, and 
love of liberty, however, such as they were, in- 
duced them to believe whatever they were told 
was necessary to keep Bonaparte and the guillotin 
out of England; and thus it happened that they 
saw the bank of England stop payment, without 
suspecting that it was insolvent, and the govern- 
ment bribed by a loan to support the bank in its vio- 
lation of public faith, without dreaming that it was 
only two bankrupts clubbing their wits to cheat 
honest John Bull. One cannot help admiring the 
English poople, and their disinterested sacrifices, 
for the preservation of their religion, their proper- 
ty, their excellent government, and above all their 
national debt. 

Such, sir, is the origin of the pernicious, and 
rninous doctrine, that banks may be solvent with- 
out being able to pay their debts, and governments 
rich so long as any body is found fool enough to 
lend them money. In the natural course of 
events this delectable theory found its Way 
across the water; and we who fancy every thing 
imported superior to our domestic productions 
forthwith adopted it, without considering for one 
moment whether the policy of a desperate bank- 
rupt, was befitting a plain, honest, independent 
country farmer. England was excusable—she was 
too deeply involved to be extricated by the ordi- 
nary means of economy and retrenchment, and no- 
thing was lefi her but to push the paper system as 
far as it would go. But the United States were 
prosperous and happy; their resources, public and 
private, were amply sufficient to answer every pub- 
lic and private exigency, had they been put in re. 
quisition; yet the paper system was adoptedby the 
government, and this adoption cleared the way for 
ihe GREAT PAPER SysTEM in all its various ramifi- 
cations. Here, where the power exists, or has 
been assumed by the state legislatures, of autho- 
rising loans, and issuing stocks, and chartering 
banks, it was to be expected that all would be 
anxious to avail themselves of such a mine of 
wealth. They have done so, until at length, the 
crisis has arrived with a dreadful appalling celeri- 
ty, when money is nothing but rags, and neither 
cash or character is necessary to constitute a bank. 
I now proceed to trace the consequences of this 
state of things, as they are evident at present, and 
as they must appear in a few years—perhups soon- 
er; for delusions that take a long time to mature, 
are often dissipated in a moment. 

The people, and particularly the middle and 
lower classes of people of the United States, feel 
that there, somewhere or other, exists a cause, 
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that entails distress on some and beggary on others. | 


‘Vhey are starving in the regions of apparent plen- 
ly, and the more pleaty puper money becomes, the 
treater are their distresses. Some tell them this 
is owing to the general peace of Europe, which has 
caused the decrease of the demand for our sup- 
ties; although ever since that peace the demand 
hits been made greater by the failure of harvests 
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prices of the staple commodities of the country 
will necessarily be enhanced at home, to such a de- 
gree, that the nations abroad, which are not bless- 
ed with a paper system, cannot afford to buy them 
at this rate, and will look elsewhere for a supply. 
This, and this alone, in a great degree, is the 
cause of that diminution in our proper export trade 
and employment of shipping, which is felt so se- 








in many countries—and the revival of manufactures | riously by the merchants of the United States. 
in ali, thus calling for an additional quantity ofour! Again, sir-——This depreciation of money, or in 
grain, and our cotton, the two great articles of ex- | other words, this high price, which is the result of 
port. Others tell them, this distress is owing to | the great plenty of paper rags, filthy to the touch 
the want of national encouragement to our domes-| and abominable to the smell—has another effect 
tic manufactures; and, in short, there is no end to} equally pernicious to the merchants. It overstocks 
these reasons, for the want of employment to so/ the exchange with merchants, who interfere with 
many laborers, and the impossibility which even | each others business, so that in fact the ordinary 
those who get employment find in procuring for quantity is not sufficient to keep them from starv- 
their families the common comforts of life. I will ing, and they become brokers, shavers, specula- 
tell them the simple honest truth. Jt is the effect tors—in other words, blood-suckers of the commu- 
of the paper system—the multiplicity of banks. TuE!nity, I appeal tothe merchants of our great trad- 
GREAT CAPITAL OF THE NATION IS DIVERTED FROM | ing cities, if this is not the truth, the honest truth. 
THOSE ORJECTS WHICH GIVE REGULAR 4ND WHOLE- | [ ask them, if there is half, nay one fourth regular 
SOME EMPLOYMENT TO THE LABORING CLASS, INTO THE business enough to keep them from starving? The 
HANDS OF THE BROKERS AND SPECULATORS, WHO USE market is overdone—the facility of borrowing mo- 
iV TO CREATE ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY——TO MONOPOLIZE | ney of the banks, has multiplied the race of mer- 
‘HE RECESSARIES OF LIFE, AND TO FOSTER THAT p1s-/ chants to such an extent that the business is not 
{ESS WHICH MAKES THEM FLOURISR--WHILE THE) worth following; and accordingly that high and re- 
POOR BECOME PAUPERS. Now letthe pampered bro-| spectableclass of people, once the ornament and the 
ker, the shaving bank director, and the prosperous | boast of this land, is dwindling by degrees into a 
speculator, laugh at this, ifit shall so please ihem./ contemptible motly collection of money-brokers 
if they will only accompany me in these letters, 1| and speculators. 
will venture to predict that if 1 do not convince} The foregoing are the inevitable results of the 
them, | will at least spoil their laughing, even} paper system, even admitting that the banks in pe. 
though they beiong to the sect of Democritus. | neral conduct their business fairly and honestly.— 
Let us first enquire how this assertion is sup-| There are others equally, nay more, fatal, orinat- 
ported by the operation of rue PAPER SYSTEM, ON ing in the pernicious, wanton, and cruel conduct 
the merchants. It ouglt to be understood that! of these institutions towards their debtors. These, 
banks were originally aimost exclusively devoted though not the inevitable, are the natural conse- 
to the purposes ofthis class of the community, in | quences of placing so dangerous a power in the 
all countries.: Until of late years, neither the far- | hands of men, to be examined, not according to 
mer or the mechanic, ever thought of ruining *.im- | the laws of the land, but directed by the interests, 


self, by borrowing money, except on bond, or mort- 
gage, in which cases the loan was always for a 
length of time, proportioned to the slow yet cer- 
tain nature of their gains. They were too wise, 
or the happy simplicity of these times prevented 
their being duped into sixty days loans, tbat might 
be suddenly resumed, to their complete ruin, by 
forcing them into the sacrifice of their property. 


the passions and caprices of our nature. 

By granting large loans to themselves, that is to say, 
the respective directors, they enable themselves to 
monopoiize—to create artificial scarcity—to stop 
the regular course of business which must always 
depend on a regular demand and supply—in short, 
to take undue advantage of distresses of their own 
creation. The moral effect of such transactions is, 








The merchant, on the contrary, by the profits of 


that the great monopolizers make enormous gains, 


his trade, by the quick returns of money for his; while the miserable dupes, who believe this artifi- 
sales, and by the power of anticipating the pro-|ciai scarcity a real one, finding at length the arti- 


ceeds of distant shipments by drawing bills of ex. | 
change, it was supposed, though | think erroneous- 
ly, could afford to trade on a borrowed capital to 


a certain extent, without incurring the certain ruin | 


of the mechanic and farmer. I say I believe the 
idea Was a mistaken one, since I cannot bring my 
mind to suppose, thet loans for sixty days, liabie 
to be withheld at the will of two bank directors, 
can be ultimately beneficial to any class of peo 
ple whatever, except shavers, who give six per cent. 
for their loans, and take—as much as they can 
get—conscientiously, always conscientiously. Be 
this as it may, however, it is certain that if the pa- 
per system can be of benefit to any honest class 
of the community, it is the merchants. Let us 
th. :efore see what is the nature of these supposed 
benefiis. ' 

by creating an enormous redundancy of paper, 
bearing no kind of proportion to the solid wealth 
of the nation—nor to the real wants of the people, 
it is certain that at least two consequeciices will re- 
sult, each highly injurious to the mercbanis. ‘The 


cle depreciating every day on their hands, and 
pushed for money, send their goods to auction, 
where not unfrequently they are purchased at half 
price, by the same monopolizers. Were it not for 
this paper capital, such things could not take place, 
because, the silly merchants are enabled to buy of 
each otlier, the very same article, over and over 
again—in fact to consummate their own ruin, by 
bank discounts. I remember a game of this kind 
played in New-York, some years ago. Goods were 
purchased, under, the influence of this mania, six, 
eight, ten times over, without ever being removed 
from the place where they were originally stored. 
It was computed that these very goods were pledg- 
ied, in effect, to the banks for accommodations, by 
their respective purchasers, for at least six times 
their value! ‘The banks hereupon took the alarm 
—drew in their discounts when every body was in 
debt, and the consequence was a sacrifice of 
goods at auction that ruined hundreds, aye, thou- 
sands of people. But, my masters—you see, si’, 
I wish to make friends in time with the future ro- 
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LERS OF THE NATION—my masters, the money bro 
kers, bank directors and speculaters, waxed rich, 
and flourished beyond all former example, and a 
race of miserable reptiles aspired to the dignity of 
men. 

And here permit me to say a few words on thve 
righteous fraternity of money BRroxers, Which by 
its power, wealth and numbers, has become of such 
consequence as to influence the value of money, 
to direct the course of exchange from one part of 
this continent to another, and to establish the re- 
lative rates of bank notes in every market. In the 
present filihy state of the national currency, these 
animals are generated “like maggots in a dead 
dog,” and actually crawl about in such numbers as 
to keep each other in countenance, and diminish. 
ing our abhorrence by the frequency of their ap- 
pearance. It is not long since money brokers and 
money changers were held in a contempt, inherited 
from father to son, from generation to generation, 
even since their great ancestors were driven from 
the temple at Jerusalem. I am one of those, sir, 
who are not in the habit of branding a whole class 
of people with disgrace; but in this instance, as in 
‘most others, I am satisfied, that the universal opi- 
nion of mankind in all ages, is founded in strict im- 
mutable justice. Universal feeling, is truth; and 
though mankind may not always be able to assign 
reasons for their belief, yet do they believe correct- 
ly. The maxim, that, “what every body believes 
must be true,” like all other homely sayings, is the 
result of the combined experience of mankind. 

It is certain, that the man who enters on the bu- 
siness of making the most of his money, by lend- 
ing it out at illegal interest, must live not only in 
the habitual violation of the laws, but likewise in 
the habitual disregard of every feeling of humani- 
ty. Distress, which to other men is a motive for 
relief—to him is only a temptation to more bitter 
oppression. He must begin by shutting his heart to 
the first duty of a citizen, obedience to the laws— 
and to the first duty of a man, humanity to his 
fellow creatures. He trades in the miseries of 
mankind, and their wants are his wealth. If any 
one come to him with a story of desperate distress 
—of most disastrous misfortune—he must pause, 
not to see how he can soften his misery, but how 
he can make the most of his wretchedness—how he 
can but strip him of the little yet left from the 
wreck of his fortunes. So far from this distress, 
or that misfortune, being considered as giving 
claim to compassion, they are only motives for de- 
manding amore exorbitant premium, for his tem- 
porary accommodation. A money broker, sir, if he 
had a heart like other men would be ruined instead 
of growing rich; and here ft is, that without ea- 
quiring particularly into his character, we set him 
down ex tempore, a hard unfeeling man, and we are 
right in so doing. The profession ought to be— 
and it has every where, and until lately, been held 

disreputable and contemptible. Vhe people who 
followed it, have every where lost their Caste, ex- 
cept since the corruptions of the paper age, whose 
ipfiuence has raised them not unfrequently to situ- 
ations, where a combination of them could mine 
the credit of the public funds, and thwart the 
most important measures of the government. 

it will generally be found, sir, that in each of 
the honorable—perhaps I should say right honor. 
able banks, there is an animal of the species 1 
have just delinated, who by his busy impatience, 
low cuaning, and want of principle (not always, 
but sometimes, a recommendation among certain 
people) manages to obtain a mighty sway over the 
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deliberations of the dignified body of which he is 
a worthy member. He has moreover a great com- 
mand of money—to lend or to refuse to lend—and 
even bank directors, notwithstanding the liberal al- 
lowance they receive from ai/ma maier,* sometimes 
want money. Moreover, sir—I speak openly—be- 
cause I speak with ample proof of the fact-—many, 
I will not say a majority of the bank directors, are 
leagued with these brokers, and employ the dis- 
counts they receive, in his very dirty shop, in shav- 
ing notes through his agency; thus escaping the 
odium, while they receive the gains of such vile 
degradation. 

In truth, I am heartily sick of this part. of the 
subject, but, I must and will explore this common 
sewer of human turpitude, from beginning to end. 
A moment’s reflection will show us the natural and 
inevitable consequence of a person of the true bro- 
ker stamp, exercising a sway over a monied—I beg 
pardon, a paper institution. Let us see what it is 
the interest of this man, and his coadjuters to do 
—what they have the power of doing—for this they 
assuredly will do, until rogues cease to be without 
principle, and brokers are governed by every other 
tie than simple—or compound interest. The prin- 
cipal business of the money broker is discounting 
notes—shaving them, as the phrase is—that is to 
say, buying them at as great a discount as possible 
—no matter what the laws say on the subject. I 
am told that in ordinary cases where the security 
is good, and the paper undoubted, they don’t charge 
more than two percent. a month discount; but 
this is really a piece of moderation I think quite 
creditable. 

The more people want money, of course the 
more the broker flourishes, Other men’s prospe- 
rity is identified with the prosperity of the country; 
but the broker is like the grave digger, who grows 
rich in time of pestilence—the more people are 
distressed the better for the one, and the more 
people die the better for the other.—It follows then 
that the broker will endeavor to create this want 
of money, this public distress, so far as lies in 
his power. The shortest, and most usual way of 
doing this extensively, is to discount freely to 
the merchants, until they are over head and ears 
in debt, or at least to the extent of the means 
of payment, possessed by drawers and endorsers, 
and then suddenly refuse to renew the notes of ac- 
commodation thus discounted. This of course 
puts the merchants upon their resources—forces 
them to raise money at any sacrifice, and the short 
and the long of it is, they go to the worthy broker, 
with the very notes thrown out of the banks, and 
which boih he and his fellow-shavers know to be 
good notes. They however, take advantage of the 
distress thus created by themselves, and the un- 
fortunate, deluded, swindled merchant pays as 
much for getting his note discounted for sixty days 
by the broker, as he would in better times, for a 
two, nay five or six years loan. Again I appeal to 
the experience, the bitter experience, of the mer- 
chants, to say whether these are not solemn truths? 

But it may be said, that such acts are beneath 
honorable men. I grant you, sir—but however it 
might have been in times past, I do seriously, yet 
with due deference, sugyest, that bank directors 

and honorable men, are now no longer synonymuiis. 
I see nothing in the conductiof many of them, 
which justifies a single doubt, that they would not 
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*1 understand this allowance for shaving, specu- 





about, to each of the directors, 435000 a week. 


lating, &c. in the respectable city banks, averages’ 
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descend to these acts, or indeed to any of the dirty 
acts of money making. I know, sir, that not only 
the directors of one, but of many banks, combine 
in this manner, to suck the hearts-blood of the ho- 
nest merchant—and I know also, that if they do 
not combine, it is always in the power of two per- 
sons,t to prevent a note being discounted by a 
bank. The vote of two directors can prevent the dis- 
count of all the notes offered at the board of which 
they are members, 

Thus, sir, are the merchants placed within the 
grasp of the money brokers—liable to be worried, 
shaved, and ruined, at the interest, the caprice, 
or the enmity of a man without a soul! Perhaps 
they may think, the desperate chance of gaining 
wealth «fforded by these temporary accommeda- 
tions—the power they give of passing a short lived 
impuni‘y of worthless splendor, to be followed by 
poverty and disgrace, may be sufficient to overba- 
lance the degradation of this wretched dependence 
on the lowest cast of human animals. It may be 
so, sir; every man to his taste—but for my part 
give me honest poverty, and honest rags—rather 
than paper rags, and miserable dependence— 
wealth to-day, the prison-bounds to-morrow—and 
al] the horrible contrast between a few years, per- 
haps months only, of extravagance, and a long life 
of penury, insignificance, or contempt. 

P. S. The length of this letter forbids my doing 
more than merely to suggest, the loss and inconve- 
nience, and difficulty arising from the varigus and 
irregular state of the currency, which prevents re- 
mitting without paying a premium of some kind or 
other. ‘Ihe brokers who manage these matters, 
generally find the balance of trade in some way or 
other against the honest gentleman who wants to 
part with his notes, no matter of what place, east, 
we::, north or south. By a weekly statement of the 
rates of bank-note exchanges in New-York correct- 
ed by a stock and exchange broker, it appears that 
the notes of various banks, in the eastern, middle, 
southern and western states are received in that 
city subject to a depreciation of from one to ten 
per cent. The banks issue them at par, and may 
buy them up again at tem per cent. discount.— 
What a thriving trade. 








Mr. Forsyth’s Speech, 

IN THE HOUS® OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 25, 1818, 
On the proposition of Mr. Clay, tv make an appropria 
tion for a minister to be sent to Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. FORSYTH szid, that before entering into 
the exauimation of the subject before the commit- 
tee, he would detain them for a moment, by a re- 
mark or two on a suggestion that had fallen from 
the speaker, so rersoteiy connected with the ques- 
tion, that he should probably forget it if he omit- 
ted to noelice it then. li had been said that minis- 
ters were sent from tie United Siates to all the 
crowned heads in Europe who had ministers here. 





There is a great want of precise information as 
to the interior administration of banks. The di. 
rectors, 1 belive, are sworn to secrecy, like the 
familers of the inquisition, and little is allowed to 
trenspire with respect to these mysterious institu- 
tions. I have it, however, on the authority of an 
cx-director, that the usual mode of deciding ona 
note presented at the board for discount, is as fol- 
lows: ‘Vhe note is handed round from one to ano- 
thsr, aid if two members lay it up-side down on 
the tabie, it is refused without further explanation! 
There is no necessity of assigning reasons. 


)A charge d’affaires to the United States was reci- 
procated by a minister plenipotentiary to the court 
from whence he came, and the courts of Sweden, 
Holland, and Prussia, had been particularly named. 
The last is one to which a minister was expected 
to be sent, particular information of which fact, 
Mr. F. was supposed to possess. But for this per- 
sonal allusion he should not have felt himself com- 
pelled to refer to this subject. (Mr. Clay explain- 
ed.) Mr. F. understood perfectly well that there 
was no unfriendly spirit in the remark, it was an 
allusion to an event which was expected to occur, 
but upon what foundation he had been ata loss to 
conjecture. Certain it was, he had no intimation 
that this or any other diplomatic appointment 
would be offered to him, and it was equally certain 
that he had not solicited any. An idle rumor was 
in circulation, that he was to be sent abroad, where, 
the persons circulating it, had not determined. He 
hoped to be consulted as to the place of exile, when 
he was to be sent into honorable banishment. The 
administration had not, he believed, determined to 
send a minister to Prussia, of any grade. There 
was a mistake as to the fact, in the case of Holland. 
The government of the Netherlands had sent a 
minister of the first grade to the United States, 
before Mr. Eustis went to the Hague. At present 
there was only a charge here, and it was altogether 
probable that the interest of the United States 
would not require a representative of a different 
character in the Netherlands. The appointments 
to the Hague and to Sweden, had been made by Mr. 
Madison, under circumstances requiring them. 
With regard to Sweden, the motive for the original 
appointment was well known. It was made at a 
period when, from the peculiar situation of Europe, 
Sweden was an important power. She was the key 
stone of the arch of the great confederation against 
France, and it was part of our policy at that period 
to stand well with all the powers in the North of 
Europe. The restoration of peace certainly ren- 
dered this mission of minor importance; and when 
the minister of the United States came home, it 
was not expected that he would again return to fix 
his official residence at Stockholm. Why he re- 
turned to Sweden was well known to the honora- 
ble speaker as to any member of the house. Mr. 
F. was confident that he would not remain there. 
Was the importance of the amendment proposed, 
to be estimated by the interest it excited, and the 
extraordinary manner in which it bad been pre- 
sented, a few subjects of equal magnitude had ever 
been submitted to the decision of the national le- 
gislature. That the deep interest felt in the fate 
of the measure, was not confined to those who were 
to decide upon it, was apparent from the crowded 
benches of the hall and the overflowing gallery. 
For ourselves the throne of grace had been that 
morning addressed to purify our hearts and en- 
lighten our understandings for its correct decision. 
Every one must be struck by the whimsical con- 
trast between the real and fictitious importance of 
the propesition. To judge from the extraordinary 
exertions of the speaker, from the ground over 
which he travelled and the variety of objects no- 
ticed by him, it would seem he believed it worthy 
of the exertions of all his industry, ability, and en- 
thusiasm. That the freedom and happiness of 
eighteen millions of people were, in truth, involved 
inats decision. Mr. fF. had in vain tasked his ima- 
ination to discover that such consequences could 
follow from it. He could not perceive the miracu- 
lous influence of appropriating eighteen thousand 





dollars for an outfit and salary for a minister to La 
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Plata, to commence when, in the discretion of the 
president, a minister should be sent to that govern- 
ment. All the facts stated by the speaker might 
be admitted, the arguments founded upon them 
might be considered as conclusive, still the amend- 
ment proposed ought not to be adopted. How ob- 
vious then must be the propriety of rejecting it, 
when the facts were disputable and the reasoning 
inconclusive. Admitting the independence of La 
Plata to be established, that it was the right and 
the duty of the U. States to recognize that inde- 
pendence; that war with Spain or any other power, 
would not follow; that our interest and our honor 
required this step to be taken; still the amendment 
ought to be rejected. If recognition is made it is 
to be done in the United States. _ We are to ac- 
knowledge their independence; to send a minister 
to La Plata is to ask them to acknowledge ours. A 
minister must be sent to, and accredited by this 
government. It had not as yet appeared that the 
government of La Plata desired or expected us to 
make such an acknowledgment, at least no ane 
with requisite authority was known to have been 
sent to this country for the purpose of asking such 
a favor. Another objection, not less obvious, was 
presented by the constitutional division of the 
powers of the government. Heretofore the presi- 
dent and senate were left to the exclusive manage- 
ment of the foreign intercourse of the United 
States. Ministers were received from other pow. 
ers and sent from this country to other govern- 
ments, with whom political or commercial interest 
required us to negociate, and the house of repre- 
sentatives contented itself with its constitutional 
check upon the exerrise of this authority; satisfied 
that they could at all times prevent its improvident 
exertion by withholding appropriations from those 
missions, the public interest did not require. This, 
however, proposes a new system; this house, instead 
of checking, is made to stimulate the executive to 
a further extension of its patronage. This new 
system might have its conveniency, but these would 
be found on examination to be personal conve- 
niences to aspiring and designing members of the 
legislative body, at the expense of the general wel- 
fare. The suggestion, that under the present ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the world, the expres- 
sion ef the public opinion by the representatives of 
the people ought to precede the movements of the 
executive, was not entitled to the weight which 
was given to it. The president does not require to 
be told that the representatives of the people, and 
the people who selected him to preside over their 
government, are prepared at all times, and at every 
hazard, to do their duty. He dare not doubt that he 
will be supported in every measure the interest and 
honor of the nation require him to adopt, Were it 
really true that the executive magistrate had disco- 
vered a criminal indifference on this subject, Mr. F. 
said he would be among the most eager to express 
such an opinion in the only form in which an opinion 
could be expressed, by a resolution of the house. 
Boldly and openly declaring its dislike of the 
course which had been pursued, and recommend. 
ing the necessary change. The amendment to an 
appropriation bill in the form proposed, did not 
convey such anopinion, The president might con- 
jecture that such was the intention of the legisla- 
ture; yet, even while forming this conjecture, it 
would be necessary for him to look beyond theact 
to the motives assigned to those who advocated it. 
As a measure of ordinary policy, the proposition 
was inadmissible; as an extraordinary measure, it 
was indefensible. It was recommended as a bold, 


independent, manly expression of the public senti- 
ment, placing the house of representatives in tha 
front rank in the march of the government on a 
dangerous and untried field; it was in reality un- 
meaning and insignificant in its character; and 
while it proceeds by hinting to tke president the 
course he should pursne, it warily shelters the 
house from all responsibility for the consequences 
behind the executive discretion. If our interference 
is necessary, let us act effectually; marking the 
steps necessary to be taken, and taking the respon- 
sibility for the result; claiming all the honor and 
hearing all the disaster. let us not at least pre- 
tend to give the executive a discretion already 
possessed, thus diminishing his responsibility with 
out adding to our own. 

Mr. F. could not but remark an apparent con- 
tradiction in the address of the speaker on this 
subject of the declaration, made a few days since 
in a discussion of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee of foreign relations. He had censured with 
much asperiiy the patience discovered by the go- 
vernment in its correspondence with the Spanish 
minister, and thanked his God that he did not pos- 
sess that Job-like attribute. In the address of yes- 
terday we were told that he was opposed to war 
with Spain—wouid dono act which would give her 
just cause of war—would not violently seige any 
of her possessions. It would seem that impatient 
as the honorable speaker may be at the situation of 
the dispute with Spain, he is not disposed to do any 
act calculated to bring it to an immediate deter- 
mination. The difference between the adminis- 
tration and himself, is that they would wait with 
patience, and he impatiently, the change in the 
Spanish councils. The honorable gentieman would 
pardon the notice of a species of inconsistency in 
the course he wished topursue. He believed that 
Spain ought to be pressed; that the moment wa 
peculiarly fortunate, and ought not to be lost. 
How was this pressing to be made? By argument? 
That had been tried in vain. Certainly not. By 
threats never intended to be executed? The cha- 
racter of the speaker forbids such a supposition. 
Not by war; that had been disclaimed. Not by 
any means that would give Spain justifiable cs use 
of war. These, also, had been rejected. It was 
difficult toimagine how the object was to be ac- 
complished, unless a subsequent suggestion fur- 
nished akey to the mystery. He would take the 
step in relation to the Spanish colonies, we might 
rightfully take, and leave Spain todo as she thought 
proper. If shecontinued to refuse to do us jus- 
tice, the important question of peace or war was 
then to be decided. If Mr. Forsyth undersiood 
the policy recommended, it was to do rightfully all 
we could to tempt Spain to declare war against us; 
and if we fuiled in all these, then we could ceclare 
war against Spain. Thus, while disclaiming all idea 
of war, the speaker looked constantly to that issue. 
The sources of temptation were in the dispute with 
her colonies; we were first to recognize them, 
what follows is easily foreseen. The motive for 
this abandonment of our own quarrel, to engage in 
war on account of the Spanish American govern- 
ments, was the apprehension; if we moved in our 
own case, we should be justly charged with a thirst 
of aggrandizement—excite the jealousy, perhaps 
the hostility, of some other power, and enjoy the 
sympathy of none. If an interference with Spanish 
affairs is the ground of dispute, we shall have the 
sympathies of the world on our side, and excite 
neither jealousy nor hostility in any of the nations 





of Europe. Mr. F. believed, with the speaker, 
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that the present was an auspicious moment fora 
setilement of the Spanish controversy; that it ought 
not to be suffered to escape. He was not for war, 
but for such a movement in our own dispute, as 
would place the means of indemnity in our posses- 
sion, as should enable the government to do jus- 
tice to its injured citizens, whatever might be the 
future condition of the Spanish monarchy. It was 
war if Spain chose to consider it so; it was short of 
war if she desired to remain at peace. The jea- 
lousy or hostility of foreign powers could not be 
reasonably excited by such a course. Sympathy 


was out of the question, No European government | 


felt it for the United States: they do not fear our 
power, but they dread our example; they do not 
apprehend danger from our physical strength, but 
tremble at the moral influence of our institutions. 
The course of the speaker was the one best calcu- 
lated to excite all their jealousies and hostilities; to 
confirm an idea, Spain had been at all times exert- 
ing herself to enforce, that we were the cause of 
the disturbances in her possessions, the aiders and 
abetiors of her revolting subjects, and on all occa- 
sions ready tosow discord among the subjects of 
princes, and to jeopardize the safety of the coloni- 
al dependencies of European powers. War with 
Spain was no bugbear to him; but if it was com- 
menced, it should be in our own quarrel, and should 
not be mixed with baser matter. The administra- 
tion occupied the middle ground between the 


= 


~~ 


proceed from this step to either party? To us there 
certainly are none; to them the only possible ad- 
vantage would be the probability that our example 
would be followed by therest of the world. Mr. 
F. spoke on the supposition that no war with Spain 
was produced by this act. Our recognition was 
better calculated to excite the jealousy and the 
prejudice of despotic governments against this 
new power, than to produce a similar recognition of 
their claims to a place in the family of nations; bet- 
ter calculated to produce a combination of despo- 
tic power, to their ruin, than a friendly aid in the 
accomplishment of their independence. This ac- 
knowledgment was useless to them politically and 
commercially. All the practical benefits arising 
from it, were enjoyed so long as we considered their 
independence as existing without pronouncing a 
decision upon that point disputed by them with 
Spain. Where was the motive to be found to jus- 
tify this improvident hurry to the useless acknow- 
ledgment of a government whose independence 
depended wholly upon its own exertions? That 
could not be aided in its progress by such a decla- 
ration, unless accompanied by substantial aid; an 
,aid even the sanguine gentleman from Kentucky 
did not propose to give.—It was said, however, 
that we ought to be the first to acknowledge a sis- 
ter republic. If we did not who would? With 
more than ordinary diligence, Mr. F. had endea- 
_vored to find the freedom and liberality in the 





speaker and himself, probably the safest and most) frame and institutions of this new government, 


congenial to the wishes and the interest of the 
people. There was one point on which there would 
be no dispute between them; the policy of the go- | 
yernment was by each of them preferred to the po- 
licy recommended by the other. Mr. F. was, 
however, justified by the opinion.of the speaker, in| 
belicving that a war would not bethe consequence 
of either project. ‘Spain would not, and could 
not, declare war against us, from the state of her) 
finances, and the ruin of her resources”’ The, 
wisdom of the two plans was, therefore, to be test- 
ed by the benefits which we would or should de- 
rive from complete success, without the hazard of | 
a contest for either, | 
The amendment was advocated as a recognition 
ef the independence of La Plata. The argument) 
of the honorable mover was directed to this; 
point; and Mr. F. was well aware that one ques. | 
tion was frequently argued, and another decided, | 
and that the vote of decision was sometimes de-| 
termined on the merits of the question discussed. | 
Considering it as an open proposition to recognize, | 
he was content to meet it, and that it should suc. 
ceed or fail on the propriety of refusing or making | 
an immediate recognition. Where was the motive! 
fo this step? What beneficial consequences will 
fiow from it to La Plata or-the United States? 
What benefits, commercial or political, will ac- 
crue? The commerce between the people of this 
government and that of revolutionary La Plata, 
was free and unrestrained. Our citizens enjoyed 
all that they asked in the ports of Buenos Ayres, 
and the people of La Plata were admitted to the 
rights and hospitalities that are shewn to, any fo- 
reigners in the waters of the United States. Arms, 
ammunitions, all the products of our agriculture | 
and industry, that their wants may require, are 
reely purchased and transported in their own or 
American vesséls, without delay or molestation, 
Their vessels,arined and equipped for war, are) 
admitted without scruple into our ports and treated | 
with a kindness they have but too frequently abus- | 
ed. Are there any important political results to| 
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which would entitle it to this name. He had sought 
for them in vain. There was acongress and a su- 
preme director; a congress, the speaker has said, 
chosen somewhat like our own. Mr. F, would have 
rejoiced to learn in what this resemblance consist- 
ed. If the congress were chosen by the people, he 
had been deceived by the outline of the revolution 
in Spanish America; a work to which he referred 
on the recommendation of the speaker. The sole 
resemblance was in name. The government of La 
Plata was a military despotism, like the republic 
of France in the days of the consulate, but desti- 
tute of its order, strength, and stability. If the 
resemblance was perfect, the government and peo- 
ple of La Plata worthy to be ranked by our sides 
in the community of nations, still the inutility of 
such an acknowledgment is a satisfactory reason 
for refraining from it. 

Mr. Forsyth thought he might safely leave the 
question to the judgment of the committee, after 
shewing that the most powerful recommendations 
of the amendment were, that it was unmeaning and 
harmless. But he considered it a duty to examine 
more at large the various inducements offered by 
the speaker to ensure its success. Mr. F. knew 
and felt the danger to which he exposed himselt 
by this course—that he would be assailed as an 
enemy to liberty, &c. Exertions had beea made to 
prepare the public mind for such impressions 
against all those who thought with him on this sub- 
ject. Notice had been given from this city, and 
was now ringing through the western country, that 
questions were to be brought into view, by whose 
decision the people would be able to discriminate 
between those who were just and unjust to the 
patriot cause—between the friends and the ene- 
mies of freedom. Such considerations had no in- 
fluence upon his conduct. He, who was deterred 
by anticipated censure or threatened calumny, 
from the performance of any duty, was not worthy 
to represent a free people—to preside even in the 
most subordinate sphere over the movements of a 
mighty empire, Careless of the motives which 
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might be imputed to him, he should proceed to 
shew that the speaker had offered no sufficient in- 
ducements to justify his proposal, in the origin, 
progress, or character of the revolution in Spa- 
nish America; that it is not demanded by our com- 
mercial or political interest in the great struggle 
between Spain and her former dependencies; that 
while he admitted it was the right of the United 
States, it was not a duty to recognize the new go- 
vernment; that it could not be done without the 
danger of war with Spain; and that it was not suf- 
ficiently demonstrated that Buenos Ayres had es- 
tabiished, and would maintain, a free and indepen- 
dent government. In tracing the origin of the re- 
volution, the speaker had carried us back to the 
first invasion of Mexico and Peru tothe days of 
Cortez and Pizarro, of Montezuma and Atabalepa. 
From that period he had given a faint outline of 
the cruel, selfish, monopolizing, and debasing poli- 
cy of Spain to her American dependencies; foreign 
and inter-colonial intercourse forbidden to her 
subjects in these magnificent and fertile regions of 
the earth; the pursuits of agriculture directed by 
the narrow policy of an unjust government; the 
soul itself debased to the purposes of oppression, 
by municipal regulation. It was a gloomy picture 
of asad reality; a faithful representation of nature, 
drawn by a master’s hand. The policy was but 
too truly characterised, and its success was as 
complete as its character was atrocious. It had 
been pursued with undeviating steadiness, until 
the horrible contrast was exhibited ofa people the 
most debased, in the midst of the airesi regions 
of the globe; man, the master work of creation, 


with intellect enervated by despotism, and soui | 


in the heads of the government, the great mass 
remained unaltered in habits, opinions, and de- 
sires, England, covering the peninsula of Spain 
and Poriugal with her armies, and the enemy of 
France, procured, without difficulty, the great ob- 
ject of her long continued solicitude—a free com- 
merce with Spanish America. Juntas were estab- 
lished upon the same principles as the juntas of 
Spain, and war with the junta of Sp:in was occasi- 
oned by the refusal of Spanish America to acknow- 
ledge that they were the legitimate repository of 
the royal power in both hemispheres. The unhap- 
py land was rent bv internal factions, in which the 
people were the instruments of designing ambi- 
tion. The leading men disputed for the honor o* 
being the royal substitute, none for the glory of 
establishing a free government, founded upon the 
principles of justice and equality, whose basis was 
the power, whose object was the happiness of the 
people. ‘The most bold, and successful, and ho- 
norable exertion for the formation of a liberal go- 
vernment, was madein Venezuela. But this new 
government was overturned by an earthquake in 
1812. ‘Themisguided people were induced to be- 
lieve that this awful visitation was the immediate 
consequence of their conduct, the just judgment 
of an angry God upon the revolution, and those 
who promoted or favored its success.* 





*“After many months of continued debates, the representative s 
of Venezuela offered for the approbation of the people, on the 23d 
of December, 1811, the promised constitution. It formed a vo- 
lume divided into nine chapters. In the first, the Roman Catho- 
lic religion is proposed as that ofthe state. In the second, itis 
proposed thatthe general congress shoald be divided into two 











houses—that of the representatives and the senate; to be jointly i- 
vested withthe powcr of declaring war, making peace, raising 
armies, &c. the election of the representatives to be inade by el e- 


withered by superstition, surrounded by the most | toral colleges, and that of the senate by the provincial legislatures. 


sublime and stupendous monuments of inanimate 
nature. Was the origin of the revolution tobe 
found in this systematic oppression? It would be 


leoked for here in vain. To use the langnage of 


' 


| generals for the army, and to appoint officérs to whom the adminis- 
| tration and collection of the public revenue wege to be intrusted, 
| &e. 


1 ‘Lhe third chapter treats of the executive power, which was to be 
| confided to three persons to be chosea by the eleetoral colleges; 


and these persons were to be invested with power to nominate 


The fourth chapter describes a supreme court of justice, 


the speaker, Spain would have succeeded incon-| whieh was to decide on civil and criminal questions in matters 
tinuing this system, but for the transactions of| concerning the federal compacts; likewise the trial by jury, &e. 


Bayonne. 
the foundation of the South American struggle. 
The old world was convulsed; eiguteen millions 
of people were agitated in the new, by his childish 
desire to have a king of the new dynasty on the 
throne of Spain; by his silly anxiety to substitute 
the Bonapartes for the Bourbons, over all nations 
dependent upon his colossal power Was this great 
event hailed with joy by the Spanish Americans? 
Was the glorious opportunity of breaking their 
chains, seized with avidity? Far, very far, from it. 
They were stunned by this unexpected occurrence; 
stupified by the dreadful alternative of self-govern- 
ment, or submissiou to Freneh rule. Like the 
unhappy man, long immured in the gloom of a pri- 
son, they had been so long deprived of his glori- 
ous light, that the beams of the blessed sun were 
hateful to their eyes. ‘This fortunate event was 
considered a national calamity, to which there was 
no alleviation, but the opportunity it afforded to 
discover their unshaken loyalty and blind devotion 
to the cause of their adored king. Their resour- 
ces were devoted to his service. The sole diffi- 
culty was to find, during his imprisonment, a sub- 
stitute for the royal authority. The laws, und cus- 
toms, and frame of government, in other respects, 
remained without change; the municipalities, ha- 
ciendas, audiencias, &c. all the subordiiate ma- 
chinery, continued in its accustomed place, and 
performed its accustomed operations; and, although 
the necessity of additional exertion produced a 
greater vigor of character and boldness of thought 


The fifth determines the limits of provincial authorities, the mu- 


The puerile ambition of Napoleon, WaS | tual guarantee of the provinces to each other; and that Guayana 


| and Maracaybo should be admitted into the federation as soon as 
| they were free from Spain. The sixth and seventh prepose that 
| the constitution should be revised, and receive the sanction ofthe 
|people. The eight declares the sovereignty of the people, the 
| rights of man in socirty; that foreigners of any nation whatever 
| should be admittedinto Venezuela, provided they would respect 
| the national religion; that the use of torture should be abolished, 
| &e. The ninth, and last, is devoted to general subjects; treats of 
promoting the civilization of the Ladians, and of declaring the 
| mulattoes and pardos eligible to any employment whatever in the 
| State; likewise of confirming the abolition of the slave trade, as 
decreed by the supreme junta of Caracas, on the 4th July, 1810. 
In imitation of the United States of Amer.ca, the congress s«t 
apart a territory, in which the authorities of the confederation 
| were to reside: the towa of Valencia was fixed upon, and the eon- 
gress there held its session in the beginning of March, 1812, 

“All prospered in Venezuela at that tine; the government was 
respected; the military force sufficient to support it; and the pu'- 
lic mind was unaniinous. Commerce: was in some degree flon- 
rishing, and Venezuela, wishing to promote that with Euagiand, a 
reduction of four per cent. was made in the custom house duties 

in favor of English manutacturese Three thuusand nen, under the 
| command of General Moreno, were on the banks of the Oronoe- 
co, ready to cross that river, and to attack the royalists in the eity 
of Guayana or Avgostura, whose inhabitants had, on many occa. 
sions, evinced their inclination in favor of the new governmeut, 
| but were checked by the Spaniards from publicly declaring this 
| inclinadion. Colonel Xalon, with one battalion of good troups, 
was stationed at Barquisimetv, supposing the royalists of Coro 
might attempt an attack on that side. But, alas! short iu Vem- 
Zuela was the possession of this prosperity! 

“On the 26th of March, 1812, between four and five, P. M. V-- 
nezucla was visited by one of those tremendous earthquakes which 
froin time to time ruin whole provinees. During a iwinute and 
fifteen seconds, the earth was convulsed in every direction, awd 
/ nearly twenty thousand persons fell victims. The towns of (Cara- 
| cas, La Guayra, Mayquetia, Merida.and Sanfelipe, were totally 
| destroyed. Barquisimeto, Valencia, L+ Vittoria, aud othe rs, suit. ss 
, ed considerably. This catastrophe happ ned on Huiy Vhursday, 

aday when ev christian church peeujjariy commemorates tie 
sufferings of o ed Redee:ner,and atthe very hour when ti. 
people were. ‘into the churches to attend Ue proce siteins 
| which are u Oman Catholic countries, vud tu sce tne ree 
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It might be imagined, that the principles of po- 
litical, civil and religious freedom had been deve- 
loped in the progress of the revolution; the present 
State of it would discover how far the people of 
Spanish America had improved in the knowledge 
of their personal rights, and their determination to 
maintain them. In Mexico the contest was at an 
end; at all timés of a doubtful issne, the last ray 
of hope was extinguished by the death of the gal- 
lant and unfortunate Mina. This disastrous ter. 
mination of the struggle was not produced by the 
successful exertion of the power of Old Spain; it 
was effected by the efforts of a people who formed 
a large portion of the eighteen millions of men, 
who were represented as contending in the glorious 
cause of freedom. In Caracas, a sanguinary, and 
dreadful, and, at best, a donbiful, contest was 
maintained, with the modern Alva, by the imitator 
of his cruelty, Bolivar. La Plata and Caili had bet- 
ter prospects of success; and all our sanguine hopes 
are fixed upon them. Thus, of the eighteen mil- 
lions of people, for whom our sympathy is demand- 
ed, more than thirteen millions are the contented 
slaves of the Spanish authority; and it was the 
madness or stupidity of Ferdinand, that prevented 
the voluntary return of all to their ancient thral- 
dom. A decree of oblivion for the past, would have 
reinstated the Spanish power, if it had been pro- 
mulgated by Ferdinand on his restoration to the 
throne. My. F. rested this opinion upon the au- 
thority of a work to which he had before referred, 
the outline of the revolution in South America. 
In the conclusion of that work it is said, “The re- 
turn of Ferdinand might have brought with it the 
return of peace. The people were tired of war: 
the leaders of the revolution disappointed in their 
views; a large body of the people in a state of apa- 
thy or indifference; and, what was still more im- 
portant, the veneration attached to the name of 
Ferdinand still existed, though, in some degree, 
diminished.” This veneration was converted into 
a dread of his resentment, by the mission of Mo. 
rillo and his sanguinary suite. Mr. F. trusted in 
Heaven that this act of royal madness would meet 
with its appropriate punishment, in the total sub- 
version of his western empire; that thus compelled 
to continue a resistance to the Spanish yoke, that 
the people would acquire, what experience and 
suffering had not yet taught them, the knowledge 
of their strength, and the means of using it to the 
estab'ishment of a government similar to ours. 





presentation of vur Saviour led to the cross. Troops are placed on 
such occasions at the entrance of the churches, to follow the pro- 
cession; and many churches, and the principal barracks at Cara- 
cas, being thrown down, there was a considerable number of sol- 
fiers killed, and many thousand persons crushed under their ruins. 
The arms and ammunition, destined for the defence of the eoun- 
try, were buried in a similar manner; and what was worse, av un- 
conquerablé enemy to the independence of Venezuela seemed to 
raise its head from among the ruins—that religious prejudice which 
the earthquake inspired. 

“In an era less remarkable,a mere convulsion of nature would 
have had no influence ona new government; but notwithstandt 
ing the prosperity Venezucia then enjoyed, the seeds of discon- 
tent had fallen on one class of the community, ‘The principles 
which formed the basis of the new coystitution were democratica! 
and it had been necessary todeprive the clergy of some of their 
privileges, which of course created enmity in their minds to the 
present government Immediately after the earthquake, the 
priests proclaimed that the Almighty condemned the revolution 
and they denounced his wrath on all who tavored it. They con 
strucd mto a manifestation of the divine displeasure the occur- 
rence of the earthquake on Holy Thursday, because the revolution 
had commenced on that festival; although it was not the anui- 
versary, for this feast is moveable, and is celebrated on a different 
day every year. They made the people fancy that hell was opeti- 
ing to swallow them. 

“Such Was the effect at this time of religious enthusiasm! 
prejudiced persous were undoubtedly not of the number; but 
these were few, compared with the hpst they had to resist; whieh 
availing itself of the general consternation, the , public 
opinion in faver of the Spanish government : 
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Such were his ardent wishes, not his confident ex- 
pectations. That the independence of all, or por- 
tions of the southern continent would, at no distant 
day, be achieved, could not be doubted; to what 
extent civil liberty wou!d be established, was mat- 
ter of speculation. Opinions, more or less favora- 
ble, would be formed, according to the sanguine or 
cautious temper of the judge. In the origin and 
progress of the revolution, there was no induce- 
ment to an act of doubtful policy. But our sym- 
pathy was demanded for this great cause, in cha- 
racter so like that of our revolution. Sympathy 
for the people of the south was universally felt, and 
might be indulged, without scruple, in wishes and 
in hopes; but when it was made the foundation of 
an attempt to precipitate the adoption of a favorite 
measure, it was necessary to examine how far it 
was justly inspired. That the cause of the colo- 
nies was just, and that they were entitled to the 
good wishes of all mankind in their contest with 
Spain, was unquestionable; but we are expected to 
feel and indulge a deeper sympathy, arising from 
the alleged similarity of their situation and that of 
the United States in 1776, from a congeniality of 
feeling, opinions and pursuits, between the Spanish 
Americans and our predecessors. The honorable 
member from Kentucky had solemnly invoked the 
departed spirits of our ancestors to give him 
strength and ability to vindicate a people, contend- 
ing in a cause as glericus as that in which they had 
been engaged. An invocation to those illustrious 
shades to pardon a profanation of their ashes, by 
this odious comparison, would have better become 
him; and if the inhabitants of the other world are 
permitted to interest themselves in the transac- 
tions of this life, they would, no doubt, find in the 
purity of his intentions, the motive for this forgive- 
ness. Was not the comparison odious? In what 
consisted this haasted resemblance? They are 
colonies, contending to be independent of the 
parent country—so were we; here the resemblance 
ceases. In the motives of the contests, in the 
causes which produced them, in their means, and 
in their ends, there is a contrast, not resem- 
blance. We asserted, vindicated, maintained and 
improved our rights, political, civil and reli- 
gious. We saw oppression as it approached us; 
remonstrated with firmness against injustice; dis- 
cussed with calmness, the extent of our. obliga- 
tions, and the nature of our rights. With a per- 
fect knowledge of the doubtful issue of a contest 
with our powerful, proud and ambitious step-mo- 
ther, we encountered its perils and pursued it 
with virtuous steadiness, until our triumph was as 
signal as our moderation had been conspicuous. 
They were oppressed and contented, manacled and 
reconciled to their chains, until accident compel- 
led them to involuntary exertions. Political inde- 
pendence was cast upon them, and is now the sole 
object of continued resistance. If human rights 
are secured by success, it is an unlooked for, unex- 
pected consequence; an unknown good, a result 
not desired by those who were to derive its bene- 
fits. Political independence was, with us, tbe 
means for the accomplishment of our object. With 
us it was emphatically a war of the people. The 
government organized to conduct it, was establish- 
ed by them. In the nomerous changes of the per- 
sons in power, it was the immediate and regular 
-xpression of their will, that elevated or depressed 
the candidates for their confidence. , ‘The confede- 
ration, a rope of sand, had tenacity and strength 
enough to bind them together, while union was ne 





cessary to success. During the contest, the milt 
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tary was completely subordinate to the civil power. 
With them, the first and the last movements in the 
contest were made without consulting the will of 
the people, and no means have yet been afforded 
by which it can be effectually expressed. They 
have neither agency in the management of, nor con- 
trol over, the acts of the government, created for 
them. Revolution has succeeded revolution. Eve- 
ry change of rulers has been produced by a change 
in the form of substitution for the royal authority. 
The civil has been at all-times subordinate to the 
military power. There was an equally striking 
dissimilarity in the manner in which the wars were 
conducted. With us, with the exception of some 
personal, intestine and bloody feuds between whig 
and tory, it was carried on with the strictest re- 
gard to the laws of honorable and civilized warfare; 
no instance occurred of the death of the unresist- 
ing, by the command of any officer in the public 
service. It must not be forgotten, that ample jus- 
tification was given by the British armies for a con. 
trary system. ‘The massacre of Paoli and the mur- 
der of Hayne were still fresh in the recollection of 
all. But, while burning with resentment for these 
atrocious deeds, we did not forget what was due to 
our character, and dishonor our reputation by fol- 
lowing a horrible example. The cold-blooded 
massacre nerved the arms, and steeled the hearts 
of our soldiers in the hour of conflict, but the cry 
of mercy was never raised in vain by a vanquished 
foe. When the gallant Hayne was barbarously ex- 
ecuted by a British officer, whose present rank and 
subsequent achieyments could not remove the stain 
of this sanguinary act from his character, the deep 
indignation of the nation was excited. A gallant 
officer was selected to pay with his life for the cru- 
elty of his country. But the sacrifice was never 
made, and the gallant and generous officer was re- 
served to perish in defending the reputation of that 
people, by whose forbearance his life, forfeited by 
_ the injustice of his country, was spared. Mr. For- 
syth would not be understood to call in question 
the justice of the retaliatory system of extermina- 
tion adopted by the Spanish Americans. He be- 
lieved that the dreadful example was set by the 
royalists, and the resort to it was justifiable, and 
perhaps essential to security and success. All he 
proposed by this examination, was to shew, what 
was highly honorable to his own countrymen, that 
a resort to such a system was not made by them 
under the strongest tempatations, and under cir- 
cumstances which would have fully Justified it. 
The comparison was made to shew the exalted 
character of our own contest, not excite prejudice 
against that of neighboring nations. 

If the sanguine temper of the speaker had delu- 
ded him into a belief so derogatory to the cygrac 
ter of his own country, it was not surprising, that 
he should have erred in estimating the commer- 
cial and political interest of the U. States in the 
S. American struggle. That we havea deep inte- 
rest in the fate of Spanish America could not be 
denied; but it was a moral interest—the interest 
which man felt for the condition of man in all quar- 
ters of the world. Whatever may be the changes 
that may take place, from the Rio Bravo to Cape 
Horn, no essentially favorable alteration can be 
produced inthe extent of our commerce, in the 
purity or stability of our political institutions. 
Spanish America would afford to us but a trifling 
portion of her eighty-one millions of exports. With 
the exception of her mineral productions, her ex- 
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bacco, rice, bread-stuffs, hemp, &c. her imports, 
European manufactures. Mr. F. would not use, 
as an argument, the agricultural rivalry that might 
ensue, uncer a different state of things, to induce 
a wish, that the present condition of Spanish Ame- 
rica might continue; but he would use it to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the opinion, that our com- 
mercial prosperity would be greatly increased by 
the expected change in her political condition. On 
this point, he would ask the attention of the com- 
mittee toa few sentences from a work, just pub- 
lished, whose author relied upon the statements of 
Humboldt, a man whose opportunities to procure, 
and ability to select the most valuable and aceu- 
rate information, was universally known. After 
giving a most appalling account of the present state 
of the imports to Mexico from the United States, 
as compared with those of Great Britain, he says; 
‘But if the imports, according to the report, are: 
by no means promising, as it respects the demand 
for our productions, some items of the exports are 


also ofa nature to excite serious reflection in the 


minds of those who are concerned in agricultural 


pursuits. Among the exports to the other colonies, 


we find the article of 26371 bales or sacks of flour, 
and 3207 arrobas (of 25lb. each) of cotton. Speak- 
ing of the Mexican flour, Humboldt says, “it enters 
into competition at the Havana market with that of 
the United States. When the road which is con- 
structing from the table land of Perote to Vera 
Cruz shall be completely finished, the grain of New 
Spain will be exported for Bordeaux, Hamburg and 
Bremen. The Mesicans will then possess a double 


advantage over the inhabitants of the U. States, that 
of a greater fertility of the territory, and that of a 


lower price of labor.” And on the article of tabacca 


he observes, that “the cultivation of Mexican to- 
bacco might become a branch ofagriculture of the 
very highest importance, if the trade in it were 
free. At Vera Cruz the quantity of tobacco produc-. 
ed in the districts of Dizaba and Cordova, is esti- 
mated at 1,600,000lbs. to 2,000,000lbs.”” The inde- 
finite increase of the growth of tobacco is prevent- 


ed by the royal monoply, which not only prescribes 
the quantity, but the very districts, in which only © 
it can be cultivated. He also observes, on the sub- 
ject of the cotton of Mexico, that “New Spain sup- 
plies Europe annually with 625,000\bs. of cotton. 
This quantity, though in itself very inconsiderable, 
is, however, six times greater than that exported 
by the U. States, of their own growth, in 1791:— 
And in twelve vears the produce of cotton has be- 
come inthe United States 377 times greater. When 
we consider the physical positions of the United 
States and Mexico, we can hardly entertain a doubt, 
that these two countries will one’day be enabled to 
produce all the cotton employed in the manufac- 
tures of Europe. The great staples of the United 
States are grain, flour, tobacco, rice, cotton, and 
the products of our fisheries, and lumber. The 
bulky character of these articles requires, and ac- 
tually employs, so much shipping for this transpor- 
tation, that, in point of mercantile tonnage, we are 
already superior to any nation in Europe, Great 
Britain excepted. Considering, therefore, the im- 
portance of these staples, in their tendency to our 
internal wealth, and their influence on our mari- 
time strength, we cannot contemplate without feel. 
ings of great concern, any contingency, however re- 
mote, which may operate unfavorably to either.” 
Mr. F. would not fatigue the committee by fal- 
lowing the author, in his investigation of this sub. 





ports were of the same kind with the exports of 
this country—the great. staples were, cotton, to ! 


ject, through the whole extent of Spanish America, 
but would content himself with quoting that por 
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tion of the work which related to the provinces 
of La Plata, the immediate object of their present 
enquiry. 

“The climate and soil of Buenos Ayres are singu- 
larly favorable to the growth of wheat and barley; 
and whenever this country shall have acquired a 
competent population, the extent of its produce in 
both will be equal to any demand, however great. 
During the late war in Spain, considerable quanti- 
ties were shipped, under contract with the British 
government, to the ports of Spain and Portugal. 
Under these circumstances .it is to be expected, that 
in any event our commercial intercourse with this 
country will not be an object of national impor- 
tance. 

“Our observations respecting Buenos Ayres, ap- 
ply with still more force to Chili; because the latter 
is still more remote, being situated on the Paci- 
fic ocean; in nearly the same latitude with Buenos 
Ayres and corresponding with it in its productions.” 

Tt must be sufficiently obvious from these ex- 
tracts, that the hope ofcommercial gain must be 
founded upon our ability to be the carriers of Spa- 
nish America, in her commerce with the world; or 
in our ability to compete with other nations in the 
supply of such manufactured articles as are con- 
sumed by her inhabitants.—In the direct commerce 
from Europe to South America, we cannot hope to 
participate. Every nation wisely regulates this 
subject, like ourselves. Competition is confined 
to their own vessels, and those of the nation with 
whom it has direct intercourse. We must be able 
to perform circuitous voyages with greater facility 
and at a smaller expense, than direct voyages are 
performed by other nations. A contest hopeless, 
unless war rages among all the other maritime 
powers ofthe earth. Even in this extraordinary 
state of the world, we should have to contend with 
the naval enterprize of the newly created empires. 
This is considered as of but little consequence by 
the Speaker—He supposes that Spanish America 
can never become a great maritime power: And 
for whatreason? A strange one indeed. They are 
too near the sun. The climate is too warm and re- 
laxing; the inhabitants cannot contend on the ocean 
with the hardy and enterprising children of the 
bleak and bracing regions of a northernsky. All 
history condemns this strange theory. Ask your 
naval heroes if they have not found that the sailors 
of the southern are equal in strength, activity, 
courage and hardihood to their northen brethren? 
If they would not prefer the sailors of Louisiana to 
the natives of the frozen and barren regions of La- 
brador? If the improvement of our South-American 
brethren keeps pace with the anticipation of the 
gentleman of Kentucky, their emancipation will 
create for us formidable rivals in agriculture, and 
powerful competitors for maritime speriority; a 
rivalry and competition Mr. F. would most cheer- 
fully contribute to produce, if it was to be suc- 
ceeded in the establishment of civil, political and 
religious freedom in that unhappy land. We were 
however required to elevate our views to futurity; 
to consider that we were legislating for posterity; 
while it was admitted that at present we could not 
successfully vie in the markets of this new world 
with the manufacturers of Europe, the time was 
expproaching when we should uncersell the Euro- 
pean manufacturers. Mr. F. did not believe this 
time would arrive during the present century; he 
hoped it never would arrive. He should deeply 

‘deplore the arrival of that period at which manu- 
facturing establishments would be more profitable 


than the pursuits of agriculture. He wished the /assertion of neutral rights it was but too fashiona- 
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( articles of first necessity to be fabicrated here; be- 
yond this his wishes did not extend. As to the 
present question, it was sufficient for the purposes 
of his argument to shew, that we could not hope 
to partake largely ofthe golden profits of Spanish 
American commerce, without a thorough change 
in the present pursuits of the inhabitants of the 
U. States. Acchange neither desirable nor proba- 
ble. 

Splendid political consequences were anticipated 
from the expected change: The freedom of the 
commerce of the Mississippi—the safe navigation 
of the Gulf of Mexico—the power and effect we 
should derive, from being the head of a confedera- 
tion efrepublics. In case of necessity, the new 
world of republics was to be arrayed against the 
old world of despotisms. In the event of European 
wars, we shall have powerful auxiliaries in the as- 
sertion of neutral rights. And was it really appre- 
hended we should ever want aid to mantain the free 
commerce of the Mississippior the Gulf of Mexi- 
co? these might be safely trusted to our gallant 
tars andthe people of the west. Suppose this 
great change to have taken place. Overleap in 
|imigination the progress of centuries, and see the 
United States connected with republican govern- 
/ments to the southern extremity of the new world; 
| the first, if you piease in wealth and power; over- 
coming the disadvantages of situation and climate, 
| by her superior skill and superior industry. What 
‘superior advantages will the people enjoy that are 
‘not possessed by ourselves? Will they be more free, 
'more happy, more virtuous, and less exposed to 
the danger of internal commotion and external 
violence? The power of the government to destroy 
| other nations would be increased; the power of the 
| government to promote the welfare of the people, 
| the object for which it exists, would remain the 
same. Connected with people, active, intelligent, 
and jealous as ourselves, our rivals in commerce, 
'in agriculture, in science, and in the freedom of 
| their institutions; will these elements of strife be 
| composed to harmony by the tender names of sis- 
ter republics? Men co not change their nature with 
their governments. Brooding avarice, malignant 
revenge, daring ambition—will find their place 
under all forms of government, in all ages and in 
every clime. Mr. F. would not look further into 
the consequences which might be anticipated from 
the workings of these passions among the affilated 
nations. As in the days of ancient Greece, the 
ground of quarrel would be who should be the 
first; and some Eastern Satrap might again be found 
to foment the quarrels and distract the councils of 
the western world. ‘There was one remedy for 
these dangers; instead of many, but two republics 
should be created of the north and south Ameri- 
cas. Mr. F. was not yet prepared to risk the hap- 
piness and the security of the people of the United 
States, by such a sublime but hazardous extension 
lof their political system. Nations, like individu- 
‘als, were, under God, the fabricators of their own 
fortunes. Of thisnation this was undeniably true. 
We want no power which we cannot a¢quire, since 
we desire none but for our own protection.—We 
ask no aid, since we will not invade the rights of 
others; to defend ours, our own strength is amply 
sufficient. We are free, independent and happy, 
solong as the people are true to themselves. 
United, combined Europe would be arrayed against 
them in vain. No man need look beyond our own 
borders for the means of securing and perpetua- 
ting all that is valuable in life and liberty. In the 
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ble to look beyond our own resources; the experi- 
ence of the late war satisfactorily demonstrated 
that it was unnecessary. It discovered to us, that 
aid was not to be found where it was expected; it 
demonstrated that it was not required. He rejoic- 
ed that that contest was commenced and terminat- 
ed without an ally, and he most heartily thanked 
the English government for refusing the proffered 
mediation of the emperor ofall the Russias. The 
obligation of that offer would weigh upon his spirit, 
had not the load been removed by the non-chalance 
with which the refusal ofthe other power had been 
received, and the equivocal treatment experienced 
by our ministers from the court of St. Petersburg. 
We want no aid and no ally for asserting any of our 
rights. The experience of the late contest was 
not less useful to ourselves than to others; it taught 
them, too, the secret of our power; trust to its 
effect: the impression was deep, and the remem- 
brance will be lasting. Mr. F. would not press 
this enquiry, lest he should be suspected of desir. 
ing to produce a wish that Spanish America should 
remain dependent. All he desired was, by bring- 
ing other objects into view, to save the committee 
from the seducing enthusiasm of the speaker. If 
the question of Spanish American independence 
depended upon our selfish considerations of inter- 
est it never would be achieved. If we were go- 
verned by the ordinary policy of nations, we should 





' desire the re-establishment of the Spanish power, 
since it impeded the progress of our neighbors, | 
and left us undisputed masters of the world of, 
western enterprize. But our policy was as liberal | 
as our institutions. We looked anxiously for the 

emancipation and improvement of the Spanish Ame- 

ricans, however formidable their competition and | 
dangerous their rivalship. We desired it for their | 
good, and not for curadvantage. ‘That the United | 
States had aright to acknowledge any government, | 
was a political axiom. That it was our duty tore. | 
cognize the government of La Plata, remains to be | 
proved. If our interest and our honor require it; 
if it is demanded by our obligations to that go- 
vernment, it was aduty. What interest have we in 
this independence, which should induce us, first 
among the nations of the earth, to welcome this | 
stranger. Was it commercial? The fact that we | 





had not more than twenty vessels in the commerce | 


of La Plata, and that number diminishing, while | 
the English had more than two hundred, was a| 
proof of the extent of our commercial interest in | 
this region of the world. Separated at a distance | 
so remote, where was the political consideration to | 
demand it from us? There was none. Weare ask- | 
ed to do what France did forus. Mr. F. said, the 
United States had already done more openly for La 
Plata than France ever did for the Umited States, 
prior to her determination to go to war with Eng- 
land. The United States were now in advance 
of all the nations of the earth, except the govern- 
ment of Brazil, in kindness to Buenos Ayres. 
France, prior to the capture of Burguyne, forbade 
her subjects to supply us with arms and munitions 
of war; would not suffer our vessels of war to enter 
her ports, but, according to the provisions of the | 
treaty of Utrecht, when driven in by stress of} 
Weather, and their stay was limited to the duration | 
of the danger. We openly permit the exportation 
of every necessary for the use of the people of La 
Plata. Their vessels enjoy every privilege enjoy- 
ed by Spanish vessels, or the armed vessels of any 
Other nation, in our harbors. We wish them suc- 





cess: they know it well: wedo not conceal, or af- 
fect to conceal, it from Spain. 





These privileges 





are denied them by all the powers of Europe, or 
if granted, are yielded to them in secret by Eng- 


land. 


We have proclaimed a strict neutrality; regulat- 
ed our conduct by the rule of the national law. “In 
civil wars foreigners are not to interfere in the in- 
ternal government of an independent state. It be- 
longs not to them to judge between the citizens 
whom discord has roused to arms, nor between 
a prince and his subjects; both parties are equally 
foreigners to them, and equally independent of 
their authority.” The circumstance to which the 
speaker referred, if correctly stated, is the most 
certain evidence that our conduct has been consist- 
ent with our professions. We have pleased neither 
party, while more furtunate England has succeeded 
in pleasing both. parties. Honorable neutrality 
is never grateful or pleasing to either of the bel- 
ligerents; pretended neutrailty and secret assist- 
ance is grateful to that power to whom aid is given. 
‘ngland may have been artful enough to persuade 
Spain that her four hundred thousand pounds 
was intended for this purpose. While her secret 
supplies of arms have satisfied the United Provin- 
ces, that England desired only to promote their 
success. Our duty cannot require us to do what 
is useless—what is calculated to confirm a charge 
made against us, of fomenting the disturbances in 
Spanish America; a charge to which probable evi- 
dence is already afforded by the expeditions of 
Miranda, of Carrera, of Mina, all of whom sailed 
from these states to their places of respective des- 
tination. It is the duty and the interest of England 
to stand forth as the protector or first friend of the 
new government. She enjoys the fruits of their 
separation from the parent country. She fomented 
the quarrel. ‘Then let her take the risk as she 
will take the honor and the profits of the recogni- 
tion of the new power. Mr. Forsyth was at'a loss 
to conjecture why it had not already been done by 
England, unless she feared the undefined and un- 
definable obligations of the holy league, or was 
content to reap the present profits, reserving to 
herself the power to secure the future, either by 
recognizing the new people on favorable conditions, 
or by restoring them, by her mediation, to their 
former master, upon conditions equally favorable 
to her commercial} interest. 

At what risk may be asked, will this recognition 
bemade? Atthe hazard of awar with Spain. The 
gentleman from Kentucky says it is not justifiable 
cause of war. Dves he mean in the eye of reason, 
or in the opinion of nations; in the opinion of 
nations it certainly is justifiable cause of war; 
and it is not to be doubted, that situations re- 
versed, such a recognition of the mdependence 
of one of these states of the union, Louisiana, 
for example, by Spain, would be instantly followed 
by war. The speaker seemed, indeed, to doubt 
the soundness of this position, as he pressed prin- 
cipally the want of ability in Spain to make war, 
not the deficiency of just motive for declaring it. 
That war would follow with England, should Spain 
venture upon a contest with us, Mr. F. did not be- 
lieve. She would have the most powerful motives 
for neutrality. The glorious opportunity of ruin- 
ing our comimerce, would be afforded, and would 
be seized with avidity. The increased expenses 
of shipments in American vessels, would throw the 
whole of our trade into British bottoms, and our 
flag would be driven from the ocean, except where 
it floated over our public or private armed ships. 
Mr. F. would ensounter this danger of a war 
with Spain, with all its consequences, for an ade- 
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quate motive, but he would not, by hurrying to 
o an act useless at best, and which might hereaf.- 
ter be performed without hazarding any thing. At 
all events, he was unwilling to encounter it until 
La Plata had shewn, by indisputable testimony, that 
she was independent, and had the power and the 
will to maintain it. 

Was there 2 free government in La Plata, for 
whose existence we ought to encounter any hazard? 
Was there a government independent of Spain, and 
which could not be compelled by the power, or se- 
duced by the cajolements of Spain to its former 
vassalage? ‘The character of the government 
might be read in the history of its formation—in 
the changes which preceded it, and in its acts since 
it was established. The disturbances in the penin- 
sula, induced the vice-roy of Buenos Ayres, Cisne- 
ros, to call a junta in may, 1810$composed of the 
officers of the royal government. In April, 1811, 
a new government was formed by the inhabitants 
of the city of Buenos Ayres, having been called 
together for that purpose, by the municipality of 
thecity. This government, which, like the other, 
was but aname fora new organization of the regal 
power, was composed of three members and two 
secretaries. According to the El Estatuto, one 
member, exercising the executive power, was to 
vacate his seat at the expiration of six months, and 
lis place was to be supplied by election. The 
deputies of the muncipalities of the provinces, 
were to form the electoral college. The first as- 
sembly for the clection of one of the members of 
the executive authority, met on the Sth day of 
April, 1812, and nominated Puerrydon for one mem- 
ber of the government; they proposed to form a 
constitution, but were dissolved by the existing 
authority, Puerrydon deriving n6é power from this 
nomination. The second assembly met on the 6th 
of October, 1812, and elected Medrano; but, pursu- 
ing the track of their predecessors, they met a 
similar fate. The municipality, people of the city, 
and troops, opposed their measures, and the assem- 
bly was dissolved by military force. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, 
Cabildo Abierto, was convened on the 8th day of 
October, 1812, and the administration was vested in 
Pena, Passo, and Jonte. Thus perished the first 
constitution, after existing twelve months, and be- 
ing violated in all its provisions. In January, 1815, 
a new assembly met; the Constituyente, compos- 
ed of deputies, nominated by the electoral col- 
leges of the towns and cities of Rio de La Plata, 
the chief acts of the new assembly was the change 
of the title of the government, from Gobierno Su- 
perior, to Supremo Poder Executiveo, and the de- 
cree of freedom to the children of slaves. The 
same decree compelled a sale of every third male 
slave, to be enrolled in the army, the price being 
a debt due to the owners by the state. In De- 
cember, 1813, the government of these persons was 
annulled by the assembly, and Pozados was cho- 
sen supreme director, to give strength by concen- 
trating the executive power. In January, 1815, 
Pozados haying resigned, Alviar was appointed 
supreme director. in April, 1815, there was anew 
revolution. A meeting of the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres was convened, and the authority of Alviar 
and the assembly disowned. The municipality was 
vested with supreme command. The municipality 
formed a junto called De Observacion, by whom a 
new constitution was published. Rondeau was 
named director, but being in military command 
with the army, col. Alvarez, a ring leader in the re- 
yolt, was made his substitute. Alvarez convoked 
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[a congress, but before it assembled he was dispos- 


sessed by another commotion of the power he held 
in the absence of Rondeau. Belcora was then ap- 
pointed supreme director, but was soon after re- 
moved, and the administration placed in the hands 
of a committee. The congress of Tucuman met 
in 1816, chose Puerrydon supreme director, and de- 
clared the independence of the provinces of La 
Plata on the Sd of July; proposed to publish a mani- 
festo, which was published in 1817, and to form a 
constitution that has not yet been matured. + In this 
hasty sketch of the events which led to the estab- 
lishment of the government as it now existed, it 
must have occurred to the members of the com- 
mittee that there was no agency of the people in its 
organization, except the commotions in the city of 
Buenos Ayres; they seem to have been the idle spec- 
tators of the movements of the constituted authori- 
ties and the military. For aught that appeared, 
the ancient institutions, below the head of the go- 
vernment, remained as formerly. Mr. F. would 
not detail the accusations, trials, executions, and 
banishments, which were the consequences of these 
changes. That the people were not deeply interest- 
ed in the successive changes, and did not appear 
to have derived essential benefits from them, was 
sufficiently obvious, and all he desired to estsblish, 
The conduct of Puerrydon to Carrera, since this 
declaration of independence, may serve further to 
illustrate the character of this new power. Carre- 
ra was a Chilian, the author of the revolution 
there; in the decline of his fortune, he came to the 
United States, and after procuring resources for 
renewed efforts, returned to La Plata to execute 
his designs; he carried with him the hopes and 
good wishes of all the friends of freedom in the 
United States. Unfortunately, he expected assist- 
ance from La Plata, and sailed with confidence 
into her ports. An expedition having been pre- 
pared in La Plata, against Chili, instead of receiv- 
ing aid from Carrera, in the deliverance of his 
country from slavery and oppression, the ostensi- 
ble motive for this expedition, lie was seized, im- 
prisoned, and finally banished; the only satisfaction 
he received is to be found in that part of Puerry- 
don’s expose that has been read by the speaker, in 
which he deplores the rudeness which he has been 
compelled to shew, so contrary to the politeness 
and urbanity of his own nature and that of his 
government. The motives for this course may 
be collected from the recent accounts from Chi- 
li. A letter of the seventh of October says, ‘‘more 
than eighty persons of the first distinction have 
been seized and thrown into dungeons by the mili- 
tary, on the ground of attachment to gen. Carrera, 
and the treasures of Chili were exhausted by con- 
tributions to Buenos Ayres, and the people of Chili 
are experiencing the benefits of that kind of deli- 
verance from the royal Spaniards, by Q’Higgins and 
the army of Buenos Ayres, that France has expe- 
rienced under the Bourbons, supported by the ar- 
mies of Wellington and Alexander.” The power 
of Spain had not been exerted against this new go- 
vernment—not a Spanish soldier, or bayonet, had 
been sent from old Spain since the restoration of 
Ferdinand. Was the new government possessed 
of the physical and moral] strength to resist her 
efforts when they should be made? Gentlemen 
should not deceive themselves. Spain, inert and 
powerless as she was, was a formidable power to 
Spanish America, by the nature of the govern- 
ment and the superstition of its inhabitants. She 
had ample resources for the purchase of assistance, 
should she be driven to this resort. The time had 
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not arrived when the Spanish monarch asked him- 
self the important question—What part of my do- 
minions will I surrender for the preservation of 
the rest? When he is willing to make great sacri- 
fices, he can procure ample assistance. Those who 
sold him ships for money, will sell him men for 
territory. His European territories may tempt 
Russia—His possessions in the West Indies, En- 
gland—to assist him in the subjugation of his re- 
bellious subjects. He may sell La Plata for Por- 
tugal, and the parties to the holy league may gua- 
rantee their respective Cessions to each other.— 
Shall we find in La Plata the unanimity, energy, 
and virtue to resist such arrangements, where pro- 
vince is arrtayed against province, under Puerry- 
don and Artegas, viewing each other with a hos- 
tility more deadly than the proverbially mutual 
hatred of Spaniards and Portuguese. A still more 
fatal course may be pursued. The king of Spain 
may choose to. try persuasion, giving to England 
the promise of free commerce with the Spanish 
Maine; may he not easily procure another media- 
tion, the condition of which shall be the condition- 
alreturn of La Plata to her dependant state?—En- 
gland knows well how to make such a mediation 
effectual. Let it not be said her honor forbids it, 
or her interest. Her interest is promoted by the 
commercial monopoly such an arrangement will 
give. Her honor always bows obedient to the dic. 
tates of her commercial interest.—lf she should 
feel some qualms of conscience, the island of Cu- 
ba will calm her scruples. But has she ever pro- 
mised more than to secure the commercial inde- | 
pendence of Spanish America? Whata contemp- 

tible figure would we make in the eyes of all man- 

kind—how degraded in our opinions—if we should 

recognize La Plata, and the government should 

shortly after voluntarily return to the Spanish yoke. 

That the committee might not be deceived by the 

supposed attachment felt by the new government 

for the United States—by the profession of an anx- 

ious desire to follow our example, and imitate our 

virtue, Mr. F. would mention a few facts, at 

once illustrating the ardor of their attachment to 

the United States, and the justice and honor of the 

government in its dealings with individuals. The 

American brig Savage, of Baltimore, sailed to Bue- 

nos Ayres with a cargo of military stores; they 

there sold them to government, to be delivered in 

Chili. The voyage was performed--four months 

elapsed, under varions pretences, before the cargo 

was received, and after this delay the payment was 

made, not according to contract, dué at the discre- 

tion of the rovernment. The owner was thus plun- 

dered of his property, and injured by this delay of| 
his plunderers. ‘The ship Enterprize, of Philadel. | 
phia, captain Coffin, was employed, by contract, to 
carry three hundred exiles from Juan Fernandez, 
to Valparaiso, from whence they had been former 

ly banished by the royal party. He was to have re- 
ceived 7,500 dollars. He performed his contract, 
restored the exiles to their country and their 
homes. After a detention of two months, he was 
paid 2,500 dollars—St. Martin, the Washington of 
America, as he is called, alleging that this was 
enough. 

In the armies of La Plata, English and French 
officers are employed without scruple, Americans 
seldom, if eva. Our countrymen do not suit their 
manners, opinions, or government. Juett, former- 








ly of the army of the United States, and Kennedy, 
formerly of the marine corps, sought in Valparaiso, 
in 1817, compnissions in the army of St. Martin. 
“He suspected them of attachment to the Carreras, ! 








and threw them into a dangeon, from when ce they 
were not released until the captain of a vessel, who 
procured their liberation, entered into an engage- 
ment to take them immediately from a soil they 
were deemed unworthy to tread. To judge of the 
character of the nation, from the cruelty, and 
harshness, or injustice of an individual, was not 
reasonable; but when that individual was the theme 
of universal admiration in his own country, it 
could not be considered as improper to make him 
the standard by which to estimate the opinion and 
character of his countrymen. 

Every arrival from this land of promise brings 
us the history of the oppressions of the existing 
government, and the fearful forebodings of our 
countrymen, that the people, for whom our anxious 
wishes are hourly expressed, will derive no bene- 
fits from the change of their governors—that the 
Spanish power will be restored in all its rigor—or 
that the new authorities will ever be exercised, 
with the same contempt of the principles of jus- 
tice and of freedom, that distinguished the ancient 
tyranny. It might be urged, that this was newspa- 
per information, derived from persons of doubtful 
authority. ‘This objection was of the same force, 
in its application, to all the information possessed 
of that country. It was of such materials its his- 
tory was composed. A powerful, an irresistable 
argument, to induce the committee to refrain from 
the commission of an act of doubtful propriety, 
might be drawn from this source; but Mr. F. 
would not trespass longer upon their patience, ex- 
hausted as it must be, by attending to the long 
and animated address of the speaker, and his own 
desultery reply. 








Naval Force on the Lakes. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS an arrangement was entered into at 
the city of Washington, in the month of April, in 
the year of our lord one thousand eight hundred 
and seventeen, between Richard Rush, esquire, at 
that time acting as secretary for the department 
of state of the United States, for and in behalf of 
the United States; and the right honorable Charles 
Bagot, his Britannic majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary, for and in behalf of 
his Britannic majesty, which arrangement is in the 
words following, to wit: 

“The naval force to be maintained upon the Ame- 
rican lakes, by his majesty and the government of 
the United States, shall henceforth be confined 
to the following vesseis on each side; that is— 

“Qn lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 
one hundred tons burthen, and armed with one 
eighteen pound cannon. 

“On the upper lakes, to two vessels not exceed- 
ing like burden each, and armed with like force. 

‘‘On the waters of lake Champlain to one ves+ 
sel not exceeding like burden, and armed with like 
force. : 

‘‘All other armed vessels on these lakes shall be 
forthwith dismantled, and no other vessels of war 
shall be there built or armed. 

“If either party should be hereafter desirous of 
annulling this stipulation, and should give notice 
to that effect to the other party, it shall cease to be 
binding after the expiration of six months from the 
date of such notice. 

“The naval force so to be limited shall be re- 
stricted to such services as will, in no respect, in- 
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terfere with the proper duties of the armed vessels 
of the other party.” 

And whereas the senate of the United States 
have approved of the said arrangement, and recom- 
mended that it should be carried into effect; the 
same having also received the sanction of his royal 
highness the prince regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his Britannic majesty: 

Now, therefore, I, James Monrok, president of 
the United States, do, by this my proclamation, 
make known and declare that the arrangement 
aforesaid, and every stipulation thereof, has been 
duly entered into, conluded, and confirmed, and is 
of full force and effect. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washing- 
ton, this twenty-eighth day of April, in the 
year of our lord one thousand eight huadred 

‘and eighteen, and of the independence of 
the United States the forty second. 
JAMES MONROE. 

By the president. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 


Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND. &c. 

We have a copy of the report of the secret com- 
mittee of the house of lords (Feb. 23) appointed 
to examine the papers presented by the prince re- 
gent on the state of the country. We have not 
room to insert this paper at present—it speaks po- 


en 


form of parliament were again holding—we have 
long details of their proceedings, but as they will 
‘amount to nothing,”’ shall pass them over. The 
papers are filled with accounts of vessel wrecked, 
houses unroofed and blown down, orchards and 
woods demolished, as well in France as in En- 
gland, by the late storms. A whirlwind caused 
great terror in the streets of London, prostrating 
the peopie onthe pavements and gathering a 
strange chaos of hats, bonnets, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
within its vortex. There was alsoa tremendous 
fall of hail in Cornwall—said to have been three 
feet deep insome places—general depth, six inches. 
The author of Waverly, Guy Mannering, &c. is 
said already to have received upwards of $100,000 
as half-protits of his works. The Seneca and Onei- 
da Indians, from New York, having performed at 
Liverpoo!, were soon to appear on the London stage. 
The President frigate is repairing—her establish- 
ment is to be 60 guns. 

Coinage—During the year 1817, the amount of 


gold and silver coined at the English mint, is as 
follows: 





ae a ae ae 
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Total 18,502,678 


Taxation.— Attempts are making by some of the 
commissioners of taxes, to charge, with the asses- 
ised duty upon servants, every male child, above 
fourteen years of age, residing with as own parents, 
in atradesman’s family. So that, by this forced 





sitively of the fact that a general rising of the peo- | construction of the act, if the father of a numer- 


ple was designed to have taken place in June last, | 


ous family is carefully training up his children in 


with an object to overthrow the established go-| the habits of industry, until suitable engagements 


vernment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer has proposed | 
to place in the hands of commissioners one million | 
sterling, for the construction of new churches and | 
chapels. London is stated to contain a population | 
of 1,129,000 souls, and churches sufficient to ac-| 
commodate only 151,000. 

The London papers speak of the general success | 
of the manufactures, particularly in cotton and! 
silk goods, which could not be purchased as fast | 
as wanted, even at an advance of 15 per cent. in| 
price. 

Lord Cochrane is fiting out a steam-boat in 
which he intends to attempt a voyage to the north 
Pole. 

It appears certain that the total revenue of En- 
gland and Ireland, for the year 1817, was £61,675, 
327 and for the year 1818, will be 51,629,609. 

A London paper givesa report that 250 persons | 
are engaged to found anew settlement in the; 
woods of Kentucky. An aged quaker is at their, 
head. 

The Courier says, lord Castlereagh has announc- 
ed in the house of commons, that the king of the 
Netherlands has acceded to the principles of the 
treaties concluded with Spain and Portugal, which 
establish reciprocally, under certain restrictions, 
the right of search, in order to effect the entire 
abolition of the slave trade. This is the only 
means of putting an end to this inhuman traffic. 
England to her immortal honor, has taken the first 
step in this liberal system, and has already engag- 
el three maritime powers in the same undertaking. 

Scraps. Disturbances are said to exist in Ireland. 
Wheat in England, average, Ist March, 85s 8d. per 
quarter. The person who attempted the life of 
Vellington, at Paris, has been arrested—his name 
is Chantillon—It is insinuated, however, that the| 

whole affair is a political cheat. Meetings for a re- | 
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can be found; or, if either of them, for want of em- 
ployment, should be returned for a few weeks 
upon his hands, such child must either be retained 
in a state ofidleness, or his parents become liable 
to oppressive taxes in proportion to his inadility to 
pay them. London paper. 

Calamitous fire. The cotton factery at Coln 
bridge, near Huddersfield, was destroyed by fire in 
halfan hour, with all the machinery and stock; and, 
tragical to relate, there were about 26 persons at 
work, and only nine escaped; 17 (all girls, the el- 
dest about 19 years of age) fell victims to the de- 
vouring flames. 

FRANCE. 

By letters from Paris, it appears that a confident 
beliefis entertained there, of a treaty having been 
actually concluded between the allied sovereigns 
and France, for the evacuation of the French terri- 
tory by the army of occupation in the approaching 
summer, and for the arrangements of the debts due 
to the allies. The sum fixed is said to be 30 mil- 
lions of annuities (or six hundred millions of francs) 
between 24 and 25 millions sterling. 

It it announced, as official, in the political circles 
of Paris, that the emperors of Austria and Russia, 
with the king of Prussia, the Duke de Richelieu, 
and lord Castlereagh, are to meet at Dusseldorf in the 
course of next autumn, for what object is unknown. 

The king of Prussia has purchased in Paris, a 
superb house, for 250,000 frances. 

M. Bruneau, who called himself Louis XVII. was 
condemned, on the 7th of March, to seven years 
confinement, and refuses to appeal. 

The ship Neptune, of 80 guns, was launched at 
L’Orient on the 2lst of March. 

The elegant theatre ’Odeon, at Paris, was burnt 
on the 2lst of last March, after the audience had 
retired, but several lives were lost. ‘The same the- 
atre was burnt in 1799, and rebuilt in 1807. 
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Coined at the French mint, during the 5 ear end- 
ing on the Ist of September, in goid and silver, 
65,617,766 francs (about 14 millions dollars.) 

A steam-boat, called the 7'wo- Brothers, plies be- 
tween Rouen and London. She belongs to the for- 
mer port. - 

King’s veto.—It appears that the veto pronounced 
by the king on the recruiting law, is, by many of 
the best friends of the Bourbons, considered as the 
death-warrant of their dynasty. 

It was understood that all the marshals of France 
were under strong impressions of indignation 
against the king for this extraordinary application 
of the power with which he is entrusted under the 
new constitution. 

SPAIN. 

The fleet sold by Russia to Spain, which has ar- 
rived at Cadiz, is said to consist of the same ships 
that were seized by the British at Lisbon in 1811, 
and given up on the rupture of Russia with France. 
It is now reported that they are to be paid for by 
England, out of the £400,000 that she is to give 
Spain for abolishing the slave trade. It is not pro- 
bable that this fleet will ever be on the sea under 
Ferdinand—the ships are decayed and out of re- 
puir. 





The Russian admiral caused every ship to fire 
afull round in the harbor of Cadiz, on Washing- 
ton’s birth day, and avowedly in honor of his me- 
mory—so says a letter from that city. 

SWEDEN. 

The acknowledgement of the new k ing of Swe- 
den by the French government, has been officially 
announced. 

‘here is a rumor of some disturbances in Sweden, 
on account of the new king. 
RUSSIA, 

The semi-savage Piatofl, who offered the prosti- 
tution of his daughter to any one that would mur- 
der Bonaparte, is dead. 

The emperor Alexander is journeying through 
his dominions, and actively engaged to consolidate 
a power that will govern all Europe, if it does not 
fall into pieces of its own weight. The Polish diet 
was engaged in forming a constitution. 

TURKEY. 

A Paris paper of March 17, says—Constantino- 
ple has hately witnessed one of those events which 
are seldom recorded in ‘lurkish history, vize the 
deposition of the mufti, which took place in the 
beginning of February. The grand seignor has no- 
minated in his place one of the principal Uleimas, 
Mecki-Sade-Hussan-Effendi. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The republic of the Ionian islands is a British co- 
fony. An article from Venice states the outline of 
the constitution of the Ionian isles as ratified by 
the prince regent. ‘There is to be a legislative as- 
sembly, chosen by the electoral body, a senate 
chosen by the legislative assembly, and the judg- 
es are to be appointed by the senate. The elec- 
tions are to be for five years, the lord commission- 
er to have the power of convoking or proroguing 
the parliament, but not of dissolving it, except by 
virtue of an order of the British government. Each 
island to have a local government. The dominant 
religion to be the Greek church. The language to 
be Greek.—There is to be a general printing es- 
tablishment at Corfu, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the senate and the superintendence of the 
secretary general, and no other printing establish- 
mentis to be allowed in any of the islands without 
the permission of the senate, and the approbation 
of the lord commissioner. 
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BARBARY POWERS. 

Genoa, Feb. 25.—The commander of the squad- 
ron of the United States of America in the Medi- 
terranean, has required the dey of Algiers to give 
orders to his cruizers not to take the liberty in fu- 
ture of visiting American vessels, under any pre- 
text whatever, because as the plague prevails in 
the territory of Algiers, it is much to be feared 
that the contagion might be spread by these visits. 
He added, that, in case of refusal, he had orders 
to give chase to the Algerine vessels, and to sink 
them. If all the maritime powers would hold the 
same energetic language, there would not be so 
much reason to fear that these cruizers would com- 
municate the plague to us, and their piracies 
would cease of themselves. 

BRAZIL. 

The king was proclaimed king of Portugal, Al- 
garve and Brazil at Rio Janeiro, on the 6th of Feb. 
last—13,000 men were under arms on the occasion. 
Rio Janerio is said to contain from 100 to 120,000 
inhabitants—the streets are narrow, and the city 
is irregularly built. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

Mr. De Forrest has arrived in the United States, 
as consul-general from the United Provinces of 
South-America. | 

Artigas remained in his capital, Purification, 
seeming to bid defiance to all the world. 

Admiral Brion arrived off Antigua with two 
brigs and a schooner, and asked leave to enter the 
port and refii—but was refused. 

The Chilian government has published a solemn 
declaration of independence. The Buenos Ayreans 
were preparing to celebrate it by illuminations, &c. 

The royal force in Chili is said to have been 
reinforced from Europe, and was again acting of- 
fensively. Lut the result was not feared by. the 
patriots, 

A large vessel, carrying 28 guns and 400 men, 
under the patriotic flag, is reported as committing 
indiscriminate robberies in the Indian ocean. 

A London paper says—The Buenos Ayres priva- 
teer La Patriota has captured no less than 24 sajl 
of Spanish ships, and a gaileon with 1,500,000 dol- 
lars on board, in the neighborhood of the Canary 
Isles. 

Several British government vessels are cruising 
near the Bahama isiands, to protect their commerce 
against depredations under the patriot flags. 

Notwithstanding Morillo, in his Jate actions with 
Bolivar, killed rather mone than the whole of the pa- 
triots, as the Spanish custom is, the royalists were 
still in dreadful alarm on account of the yet surviv- 
ing remnant of the patriot army, for they had ral- 
lied and were in imposing strength! The late 
fighting appears to have been very severe—the 
royalists boast of having killed 6 or 700 patriots 
on the field, yet admit that a regiment of blacks, 
called Morillo’s guides, about 450 strong, was 
cut off to a inan, and Morillo himself was severe- 
ly wounded.—14 females were made prisoners 
fighting in Bolivar’s ranks. Certain vessels have 
been sent from Laguira to blockade the O-onoke. 

op By a late arrival at New-Ilaven, !t appears that 
another battle had been fought near the field of the 
former, between Barraccas and Carabose, Bolivar 
against the royalis s, in which the former was 
successful. It now seems that, after the late royal 
victory, the “rebels” maintained their ground, and 
that it was only the invincible soldiers of the ‘‘ador- 
ed king” that retired’ Morillo was still confined by 
his wound. It is very probable that Curaccas and 
Laguyra will soon fall into the hands of the patric ts. 
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It is reported that they have received 1100 men 
[British] and four pieces of artillery from the Oro- 
noke. The royalists calculate on occupying Porto 
Cavello in case of the fall of Laguyra. 





CHRONICLE. 

(CPBaltimore mourns ihe loss of her gallant de- 
fender, lieut. col. Armistead—he died on Satur- 
day last. A full account of the ceremomes and 
proceedings at his funeral, and of the procession, 
&e..is in type, but of necessity laid over for our 
next. , 

Specie. We have the pleasure to notice the ar- 
rival of several handsome lots of specie—hoping 
that some of the banks, which do not pay their 
debts, will purchase it and do justice to ther cre- 
ditors. Several sums have been received in gold 
within the last week, as well as 450,000 crowns 
and 55,000 dollars, in silver, from France; 400,000 
dollars from England, and 50,000 from Antigua. 
The three last arrived at New York in one day. 

Rhode Island. Mr. Knight—(rep.) is re-elected 
governor by a majority of 616 votes—last year 
his majority was only 71. The house of represen- 
tatives consists of 37 republicans and 35 federa- 
lists. 

The Congress frigate, capt. Sinclair, after touch- 
ing at Rio Janeiro, has arrived at Buenos Ayres. 
Her passage had been pleasant, and all was well. 

It appears that the frigate and the commission- 
ers were coldly received at Rio Janeiro—the cold- 
ness of the Portuguese almost amounted to rude- 
ness. A difficulty also arose about a seaman pre- 
tending to be a Portuguese subject, who required 


InDIAN wWaR.—It was reported at Savanneh, on 
the 20th ult. that the indians had advanced within 
30 miles of Darien, committing many ravages. In 
consequence, certain bodies of militia were direct- 
ed to march immediately, and 2000 dollars were 
raised for the encouragement of volunteers. 

We have the names of several persons murdered 
by the indians. They range about in small parties 
—a favorable method to protract the war, but the 
certain means of their own destruction in detail.— 
Many parties are in pursuit of them. 

Milledgeville, April 13.—A letter from gen. Glas- 
cock to the editors of the Journal, dated Fort St. 
Marks, 7th April, states, that on the Ist inst. a 
skirmish took place between the advance of the 
army and a portion of the Mickasuka Indians, 
(most of them fled on the approach of our troops.) 

The Tennessee detachment rushed forward, and 
participated slightly in the action; they had one 
man killed and four wounded—seven of the enemy 
were slain; their number of wounded is not known. 
Col. Henderson, of Wilkes county, is stated to have 
killed an Indian chief, the same who is understood 
to have headed the party that murdered Lee and 
Lofters, while crossing Cedar creek. The day after 
the skirmish gen. Gaines was ordered with one 
thousand.«men to scour and lay waste the adjacent 
country. He did so, but the enemy had disappear- 
ed—five negroes were taken by him. 

Fowl-Town, Mickasuka, and some others have 
been destroyed—1000 head of beef cattle, and se- 
veral thousand bushels of corn have fallen into our 
hands. Gen. Jackson has taken possession of St. 
Mark’s, a Spanish post on the river of that name— 
the commander protested against this measure, but 





a release from his voluntary contract to serve in 
our navy. Capt. Sinclair behaved on the occasion as | 
he ought—and the man was, of course, retained | 


until his enlistment expires. This is the substance | 


of the few particulars that have reached us. 

But at Buenos Ayres the commissioners were 
received with great attention and courtesy—they 
were presented to the supreme director on the Ist | 


‘did not think proper to oppose its execution with 


force. ‘The army has marched against the town of 
Suwanney, distant about thirty miles, and it is ex- 
pected reached there on Thursday last; but it was 
not believed that the Indians would make a stand 
at that or any other place. Some having surren- 
dered themselves prisoners, and the rest have been 


_dispersed—se that the war with them may be con- 


of March. Despatches from them have arrived at! sidered nearly at an end. The militia from this 


Washington. 

The Ontario, sloop of war, capt. Biddle, has ar- 
rived at Valparaiso. She spoke the Spanish frigate 
Venganza, and was informed that, on account of 
the blockade, she could not enter Valparaiso—but 
capt. Biddle said he cou’d, and he cid enter. The 
Venganza had a sloop of war in company, and such 
wos their wretched condition that capt. Biddle 
thought he could have captured both vessels, if 
necessary. 





The commander of the British frigate Amphion, 


state, we understand, will be marched to Trader’s 
hill and discharged in a few days. Capt. Arburth- 
not,* a British officer, was captured at St. Mark’s. 
If we mistake not he was engaged during the con- 
test with Great Britain, in stirring up the Indians 
to hostility against us, and commandant for some 
time at the negro fort erected on the Appalachico- 
la, which was subsequently demolished by our 
troops. 

By the hoisting the British flag, several Indians 
were decoyed on board of some gun-boats that as- 


lying at Valparaiso, had resolved to inform the |cended the St. Mark’s river the 31st ult. among 
commander of the Spanish vessels that the block-|them was a chief, and the prophet Francis, both of 


ade cannot be continued, since he had permitted the | 
Ontario to enter the port. 

The legislature of New York has adjourned af. 
ter passing 290 laws and resolutions. Among the, 
former are two or three to create new banks. 

LExpedition.—The post chaise between New-York | 
and Philadelphia makes the trip in a little more | 
than eleven hours. 

Snow, on the Catskill mountains, was 18 inches | 
deep, on the 22nd ult. 

Mr. Pinkney, our late minister to Ru sia, arrived | 
at Berlin on the 19th March, oa his return to this | 
country. | 

The jisheries.—A ship has arrived at Nantucket | 
with 1400 casks sea-elephant oil. ‘I'his vessel per- 
formed her voyaye to the South-seas and back, in 
seven months and 23 days. | 


barked for Pensacola. 


gallery, by accident or design. 


whom were hanged—the rest were liberated. St. 


| Mark’s, when taken, was strongly fortified, had 


twenty pieces of heavy ordnance mounted, and was 
garrisoned by about fifty men, who have since em- 
M‘Intosh, whose vigilance 
and enterprise merit commendation, has captured 
about 100 more prisoners.—Journal 


Phosphorus.—The audience in the Charleston 
theatre were lately thrown into great alarm by a 
quantity of phospliorus cast upon the floor in the 
The house was 
supposed to be on fire—it was instantly emptied in 
terrible confusion, but happily no lives were lost. 
if this thing was done by desten, how great should 
be the punishment of the offender! 





* ts not this azas the infamous Woodbine? £d. 











